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Introduction 

A n ancient manuscript titled Goma rodan yd 
(Model for the Homa Altar) is 
found in volume seven of the modern compi¬ 
lation of images, the Taisho zuzo This same 

title appears in the catalog of texts brought back from 
China by the Japanese monk Jogyo 'ffi'Bjg (d. 867) in 839, 
hence the document at hand was originally a Chinese 
composition. 1 2 Here I would like to draw attention to the 
icons therein of the naksatras (lunar mansions, that is, 
constellations along the orbital path of the Moon) in 
anthropomorphic forms and their relationship to the 
Brahmanical deities associated with the naksatras de¬ 
scribed in the Japanese recension of the Xiuyao jing (Jp. 
Sukuyd-kyd UPS!®; Sutra of Constellations and Plan¬ 
ets). 3 We will then examine these same deities as they 


1 Goma rodan yd, T zuzo, vol. 7, pp. 815-41. 

2 This document is discussed in Kotyk, "The Sinicization of Indo- 
Iranian Astrology," pp. 14-15. 

3 As Yano Michio has explored, there are two recensions of the 
Xiuyao jing : the Japanese and the Chinese recensions. The 
former line is traced back to manuscripts brought to Japan by 
monks such as Kukai (774-835), and best represents the 
original text in contrast to the latter, which displays a number of 
significant modifications. See Yano, "'Sukuyo-kyo' no Daizokyo," 

pp. 6-10. 


are portrayed in later “star mandalas” ( hoshi mandara 
Mitsui®) from the Japanese medieval period, a time 
when horoscopy — an art monopolized by a community 
of monks called Sukuyodo flourished among 

the Japanese aristocracy. 4 

Historical Background 

Early Buddhists in India observed the lunar cycle as 
a means of coordinating their ecclesiastical schedule, 
and to determine astrologically auspicious days to 
carry out practices or ceremonies. The lunar phases 
were divided into two periods ( paksa ), each comprised 
of fifteen days, called tithis (a day running from sunrise 
to sunrise), namely the sukla-paksa (waxing period) 
and krsna-paksa (waning period). In addition, the or¬ 
bital path of the Moon was divided into twenty-eight 
or twenty-seven lunar stations of varying dimensions 
called naksatras. 

The earliest datable Buddhist text that explains na¬ 
ksatras and the astrological lore of each of them is the 


4 The introduction of astrology and its related practice of astral 
magic have been documented in Kotyk, "Japanese Buddhist 
Astrology and Astral Magic." For an earlier study, see Momo, 
"Sukuyodo to sukuyo kanmon." 
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Sardulakarnavadana, which was likely produced in 
Magadha (a region roughly corresponding to modern 
Bihar state in India) during the third century CE. This 
work was first translated into Chinese between 307-313 
by Dharmaraksa as the Shetoujian Taizi ershiba 

xiu jing AfiMfi AAAA(T 1301) or Sutra of 
Prince Sdrdulakarna and the Twenty-Eight Naksatras. 
A separate recension, most likely stemming from Cen¬ 
tral Asia, was translated by Gunabhadra AJI^MP'SIS 
(394-468) as the Matahga-sutra If®. 5 6 

In the Sardulakarnavadana, each naksatra is asso¬ 
ciated with a Brahmanical deity It is considered auspi¬ 
cious to make offerings to the specific deity associated 
with the naksatra in which the Moon is stationed. For 
example, the Matahga-sutra furnishes the following 
details concerning the naksatra named Sravana (tradi¬ 
tionally equated with the Chinese lunar station Nii A): 

At as, — h— ft, 

Sravana consists of three stars, shaped like a 
cereal grain. The Moon transits through it over 
the course of one day and one night. Offer fowl 
as a sacrifice. [Sravana] is associated with the god 
Visnu. fi 

The presence of such Vedic deities indicates that naksa¬ 
tra astrology was non-Buddhist in origin, although it 
was observed by Buddhists. 

The Mahasamnipata AA^Aillfe (T 397), a 
collection of various Buddhist scriptures, includes the 
Candragarbha-parivarta hWtff and Suryagarbha- 
parivarta BUtA, translated by Narendrayasas IftjJit!: 
fill A (490-589) in the years 566 and 585 respectively. 
These two texts explain some astrology, albeit with 
errors. In the Suryagarbha-parivarta, Sravana as the 
name of a month is conflated with a different naksatra 
called Punarvasu, and furthermore is associated with 
the “solar deity” ( ri tian BA). Curious as such an 
anomaly might be, it does not appear that Chinese 
Buddhists observed any type of naksatra astrology until 
the eighth century when Mantrayana was introduced. 


5 Matahga-sutra, pp. 399-410. For further details, see Kotyk, 
"Buddhist Astrology and Astral Magic in the Tang Dynasty," pp. 
55-58. 

6 Matahga-sutra, p. 405a. 


Subhakarasimha (637-735) and his team, which 

included the eminent astronomer-monk Yixing —ff 
(673-727), translated the Vairocandbhisambodhi or 
*Mahdvairocana-sutra (Dari jing ABfe; T 848) in 724. 
Yixing compiled a commentary to the text based upon 
the oral remarks of Subhakarasimha sometime before 
727, which became the Dari jing shu ABISiPK (T 1796). 
This commentary explains the essential features of 
Indian hemerology as Subhakarasimha understood it, 
but it lacks sufficient detail to be able to determine an 
auspicious time to create a mandala without recourse 
to Sanskrit texts or an Indian specialist. 7 

The absence of an accessible manual of Indian as¬ 
trology in Chinese likely motivated Amoghavajra B'lSi 
(705-774) to compile the Xiuyao jing, first in 759 and 
with a subsequent revision in 764.® Amoghavajra com¬ 
piled this text from disparate and evidently non-Bud- 
dhist sources. He then attributed its authorship to 
ManjusrI Bodhisattva, likely as a means of validating 
the text for Buddhist use in China, especially in light 
of the many elements in the text that are antithetical 
to Buddhist precepts, such as encouraging the produc¬ 
tion of weapons and alcohol on specific days. Other 
evidently non-Buddhist elements in the text are Brah¬ 
manical deities. 


Brahmanical Deities in the Xiuyao jing and 
Goma rodan yd 

The 764 version of the Xiuyao jing lists primarily Vedic 
deities in two sections (no illustrations are present in 
either recension of the text). The first set is found in 
chapter 2, which explains each of the twenty-eight na¬ 
ksatras, including their respective shapes and number 
of stars, in addition to their associated deities, gotras, 
and foods. The text also describes the activities to be 
done or avoided when the Moon converges with each 
of the naksatras, as well as providing predictions about 
the personalities and fortunes of people born under 
each of them. These features are similar to the Sdrdula- 
karnavadana, but not identical. The second set of Vedic 
deities is listed in chapter 6. These are deities associated 
with each of the tithis in a paksa. Each deity is believed 


7 The astrology in this commentary is discussed in Kotyk, "Early 
Tantric Hemerology in Chinese Buddhism." 

8 The first fascicle of the text is the 764 version, while the second is 
the 759 version. Yano, Mikkyd senseijutsu, p. 264. 
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Figure 1. Urukiboshi in Goma rodan yd. T zuzo 3163 7 
(appended item no. 43). 

to descend into the world on the tithi associated with it. 

The first set is our present concern, given its clear 
connections to the aforementioned Goma rodan yd. 
One striking parallel between this text and the Xiuyao 
jing is the naksatra Sravana, which as noted above is 
associated with Visnu in the Mdtahga-sutra. This is also 
so in the Xiuyao jing, in which the associated deity of 
Urukiboshi (the Japanese name for the Chinese lunar 
station Nii, which is used as an equivalent for Sravana) 
is named Bisoju-shin BJtiSc&'W (the god Visnu). 9 
Turning to the Goma rodan yd, we see Urukiboshi/ 
Nii in an illustrated form (figure 1). The traditional 
attributes of Visnu are apparent here: the four arms, 
conch ( sahkha ), flaming wheel ( sudarsana-cakra ), and 
the garuda mount ( vahana ). This association between 
Visnu and Sravana is relatively ancient, given that the 
Naksatrakalpa of the Atharvavedaparisista (4.6) gives 
an identical assignment (“sravane visnur ucyate”). 10 

Another notable example is that of Ardra, or in Jap¬ 
anese, Karasukiboshi (Ch. Shen SS). The Xiuyao jing 
associates this naksatra with Rodatsura-shin H-jlHi 

(the god Rudra). Similarly, the Atharvavedaparisista 
(4.2) also gives Rudra (“rudrasya ardra”). * 11 The icon in 
this context is reflective of the god Siva and his reclin¬ 


9 Sukuyo-kyo shukusatsu fKBfUMififijU, vol. 1, p. 23. 

10 Atharvavedaparisista, p. 4. 

11 Ibid., p. 3. Sukuyo-kyo shukusatsu, vol. 1, p. 17. 



Figure 2. Karasukiboshi in Goma rodan yo. T zuzo 3163 7 
(appended item no. 26). 

ing bull, nowadays commonly called Nandi (figure 2). 
Rudra is one of the names of Siva. Rudra is also consid¬ 
ered to be the predecessor of Siva in the Vedas. 12 

We must note that the naksatra deities in the Taizo 
zuzo Ip lit BUil, which represent the original icons 
of the taizokai mandala I p He If-ft Si (the “Womb 
Matrix Mandala” or Garbhadhatu-mandala ), are uni¬ 
formly male and bodhisattva-like in appearance with 
otherwise few distinguishing features. The Genzu man- 
dara JSHft^S, the mandala of the Taizokai used in 
Shingon, uses this set of Indian Buddhist icons, which 
differs from those of the Brahmanical set. 13 The twen¬ 
ty-eight naksatras in anthropomorphic forms are found 
in the “Outermost Court” -PS of the Taizokai. 
There is nothing in the Mahdvairocana-sutra or its 
commentary to indicate that the naksatra deities of the 
Taizokai are connected with specific Brahmanical de¬ 
ities, especially considering that Brahmanical deities, 
such as Mahesvara (Siva) and Sakra 

(Indra), are already present as individual icons in the 
Outermost Court. 14 The Brahmanical icons under pres¬ 
ent investigation therefore stem from a separate line of 
transmission that was arguably non-Buddhist, which is 
reasonable to assume in light of the fact that Amogha- 


12 Bisschop, "Siva," p. 741. 

13 See Somekawa, Mandara zuten, pp. 1 70-239. 

14 Ibid., 178, 208. 
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Figure 3. Star mandala. 79 1/8 x 48 13/16 in. (201 x 124 cm). The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; Promised Gift of Sue Cassidy Clark, 
in honor of Bernard Faure, with permission to publish. 


vajra produced the Xiuyao jing from clearly non-Bud- not appear to have ever included visual icons, 
dhist sources. 15 The Xiuyao jing, we must iterate, does 


15 The Xiuyao jing lists prescriptions for alcohol and weapon 

production according to an astrological schedule. This is clearly 
reflective of non-Buddhist sources, although the text itself never 


names these works since it is attributed to Manjusri Bodhisattva. 
See Kotyk, "Can Monks Practice Astrology?", pp. 511-12. 
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■ Star Mandalas 

Apart from the Goma rodan yd, these specific naksa- 
tra icons of the Brahmanical type also appear in star 
mandalas (hoshi mandara ). These are a unique Japanese 
development commencing from the mid-Heian period 
(794-1185). They normally display an array of astral de¬ 
ities (planets, zodiacs, naksatras, the seven stars of the 
Big Dipper, etc.) surrounding a buddha. 16 These were 
incorporated into Mikkyo practices during the me¬ 
dieval period, the aim being to placate or appease the 
deities depicted therein. Buddhist astrologers from the 
Sukuyodo community, which itself was strictly neither 
associated with Tomitsu (Shingon Esoteric Bud¬ 
dhism) nor Taimitsu /T'lu (Tendai Esoteric Buddhism), 
cast horoscopes and subsequently advised their clients 
to make offerings to specific astral deities that were de¬ 
termined to govern fortune and fate, based upon the 
client’s natal chart. 17 Star mandalas, I argue, appear to 
have been connected to this practice. 18 

Sukuyodo was a lineage of Buddhist astrolo¬ 
ger-monks active from the late tenth to the fourteenth 
century, sometimes competing with Onmyodo Kslw 
ill (yin-yang practices). 19 The former practiced horos- 
copy, while the latter worked primarily with divination 
methods sourced from native Chinese materials. Why 
suspect a link between star mandalas and Sukuyodo? A 
noteworthy example of a star mandala in the collection 
of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York is im¬ 
portant in this regard. In it, the positions of the planets 
in the mandala, represented in anthropomorphic forms 
of the Iranian-Mesopotamian type, do not appear to be 


16 Star mandalas appear in circular and rectangular forms. A 
comprehensive study of these was carried out by Takeda 
Kazuaki. He briefly mentions the icons of the Goma rodan yd 
in Hoshi mandara no kenkyu, p. 192. An important illustrated 
manuscript depicting astral deities-which itself is not a mandala- 
that functioned as an essential foundation for star mandalas 

is the Fantian huoluo jiuyao ( *Brahmadeva-hora - 

navagraha ; T 1311). This work is spuriously attributed to Yixing 
but dates to the ninth century. For details on this text, see Kotyk, 
"Yixing and Pseudo-Yixing," pp. 16-20. 

17 A natal chart is a table indicating the positions of the planets 
at the time of a person's birth. An astrologer uses this to make 
predictions about the person's fate. This practice of prescribing 
worship of specific astral deities is seen in medieval Japanese 
horoscopes. See Kotyk, "Japanese Buddhist Astrology and Astral 
Magic," pp. 64-65. 

18 For a relevant study of these mandalas, see Aruga, "Hoshi 
mandara to Myoken Bosatsu." 

19 For a recent survey and introduction to Onmyodo, see Yamashita 
Katsuaki's Onmyodo no hakken. 


placed at random; rather, they reflect the planetary po¬ 
sitions at a specific point in time (figure 3). 20 Other star 
mandalas do not generally show such configurations. 21 

In the Metropolitan Museum’s painting, Saturn is 
in Capricorn, Jupiter is in Sagittarius, Mars is in Leo, 
the Sun is in Libra, Venus is in Scorpio, Mercury is in 
Libra or Scorpio, the Moon is in Libra, Rahu is in Pi¬ 
sces, and Ketu is in Gemini. I was able to determine 
that this configuration corresponds approximately to 
the date 3 October 1225, give or take a few days, and 
likely around 21:00, assuming that the Sun in the paint¬ 
ing is positioned relative to the hour in question. This 
dating is relatively straightforward, since first we look at 
the years in which Saturn is in Capricorn and Jupiter is 
in Sagittarius. On 3 October 1225 we find the following 
configuration: Sun in Libra, Mercury in Libra, Venus in 
Scorpio, Mars in Leo, Jupiter in Sagittarius, Saturn in 
Capricorn, ascending node (Rahu) in Pisces, and lunar 
apogee (Ketu) in Gemini. 22 We ought to ignore the po¬ 
sition of the Moon in the painting (it was actually in 
Cancer, not in Libra), since East Asian horoscopes from 
the medieval period—Chinese and Japanese—fail to 
accurately calculate the position of the Moon, due to 
the absence of accurate calculations of the apsidal pre¬ 
cession in relation to the lunar orbit. Ketu in Japanese 
horoscopy is uniquely the lunar apogee, rather than the 
descending node of the Moon. 23 

Assuming that this star mandala in question rep¬ 
resents a natal horoscope, we might imagine that the 
time of birth of the client specifically was illustrated 
in this fashion, and thus it was likely produced some¬ 
time between 1225 and 1325. The Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum of Art dates this mandala to the second half of 
the fourteenth century. This mandala would have been 
produced for ritual purposes, specifically as a means 


20 "Iranian-Mesopotamian" is a designation given to one set of 
icons of planetary deities. These were the most widely used 
in East Asia. They are seen in Chinese, Tangut, Korean, and 
Japanese contexts after the early ninth century. See Kotyk, 
"Astrological Iconography of Planetary Deities in Tang China," 
pp. 46-48.1 utilized the ephemerides at www.astro.com. See also 
Tuckerman, Planetary, Lunar, and Solar Positions, p. 630. 

21 The work is Star Mandala, accession number L.2013.4a-d. 
Elizabeth Tinsley, a Metropolitan Museum of Art research fellow 
at the time, originally approached me with this specimen and, 
suspecting it was reflective of a horoscope, asked if I could 
calculate its date on the basis of the planetary configurations 
relative to zodiac signs. 

22 In calculating these planetary positions, I utilized the 
ephemerides at www.astro.com. 

23 Yano, Mikkyo senseijutsu , pp. 186-87. 
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Figure 4. Urukiboshi, detail in Star mandala. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York; Promised Gift of Sue Cassidy Clark, in 
honor of Bernard Faure. Photograph by Elizabeth Tinsley. 


to counteract unfavorable prognostications connected 
uniquely to the client, but an ordinary Mikkyo monk 
would not have had the tools or knowledge avail¬ 
able to produce a horoscope, since such technical ex¬ 
pertise in medieval Japan was limited to Sukuyodo. 
Only a Sukuyoshi ftp!!® (a master astrologer of the 
Sukuyodo lineage), trained in basic calendrical science 
and in possession of the necessary tables (ephemerides 
showing planetary positions over time), could have 
made the necessary calculations. The identities of both 
the astrologer and client in the present context, how¬ 
ever, remain uncertain. 

The Brahmanical deities as lunar stations described 
above also appear in this mandala, such as Urukiboshi/ 
Sravana. Although the section with this divinity is 
slightly damaged in the painting, it is clearly modelled 
after the same motif seen in the Goma rodan yd, with 
the garuda especially visible, as seen in figure 1. 

With respect to other examples, the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art (#1978-45-2) possesses a pristinely pre¬ 
served star mandala dated to the Edo period in which 
the Brahmanical icons are depicted. Their presence 
here reveals that this set of icons was in continual use 
until even the early modern period. Another relevant 
specimen dated to the eighteenth to nineteenth century 


is found at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (#11.7123). 
This mandala in rectangular form also uses the Brah¬ 
manical icons. 24 


Brahmanical Planetary Icons 

As a final observation, we should note that the Goma 
rodan yd also includes representations of the seven 
planets (the five visible planets plus the Sun and the 
Moon). The Moon rides a white goose while the Sun 
rides a horse. These motifs reflect the standard motifs 
of Candra and Surya (the ancient Vedic deities of the 
Moon and Sun) respectively. The other five planets, 
however, are unique among the documented sets of as¬ 
tral icons in premodern East Asia. Most striking is that 
Mars rides a white lion, Saturn (his name in the manu¬ 
script also given as Kewan from Sogdian) rides a white 
elephant (figure 5), and Jupiter (Urmazt) rides a bull 
(figure 6). These animals are not of the Iranian-Meso- 
potamian type that became standard across East Asia, 
but instead represent a unique set unattested elsewhere 
in East Asia, so far as I am aware. Nevertheless, with 
some degree of confidence we can assert that these 
icons are of Indian origin, given that Saturn atop an el¬ 
ephant and Jupiter atop an equine creature are attested 
in an Indian mandala published by William Jones in 
1790. 25 One complicating issue is that the names of 
the planets in the Goma rodan yd are given in Sogdian 
transliterated into Chinese characters. This might have 
been done for simple reference on the part of a scribe, 
since the Sogdian loanwords for the planets were widely 
used in China during the late Tang period. 26 


24 One curious feature of this painting is the depiction of Scorpio 
on the right side as a prawn, rather than as a scorpion. This error 
likely stems from a misreading of sasori ill as ebi jjx. This point 
illustrates that the artists who produced these pieces were not 
necessarily familiar with astrological lore. They seem to have 
worked from iconographical manuals. 

25 Pingree, "Indian Planetary Images and the Tradition of Astral 
Magic," pp. 11-12. See appended plate 3a. See also Jones, "On 
the Antiquity of the Oriental Zodiack," p. 303. 

26 The Sogdian names of the planets, which are transliterated into 
Middle Chinese, are transliterations from Middle Persian. See 
table 1 in Kotyk, "Iranian Elements," p. 43. 
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Figure 5. Saturn (Kewan) in Goma rodan yo. TZ 3163 7 
(appended item no. 22). 

Conclusion 

I propose that we call the specific set of naksatra icons 
connected to predominately Vedic deities “Brahmani- 
calThis set as it exists in Japan seems to have been 
introduced through the Goma rodan yd, which was 
brought to Japan by Jogyo in 839. These icons were often 
employed in star mandalas from the mid-Heian period 
onward. I have argued that these mandalas were, at least 
in some cases, produced in collaboration with monks 
from the Sukuyodo community (Sukuyoshi). hast, we 
observed in passing that the Goma rodan yd contains 
five planetary icons that are unattested elsewhere in the 
East Asian art record, although Saturn atop an elephant 
and Jupiter atop a quadruped are attested in India. 





Figure 6. Jupiter (Urmazt) in Goma rodan yo. TZ 3163 7 
(appended item no. 2). 
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